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Peter Penguin Talking 


Greetings to all penguins and all Story Paraders 
in North and South America! This is the month 
when we all celebrate Pan American day. It is 
my favorite holiday because you see I was born 
and grew up in South America and now I live in North America, so I 
know and love both. That is why I am glad there is a day when the 
twenty-two republics of the Americas celebrate our common love of 
freedom and resolve to stick together in time of danger. 

This year Pan American day is more important than ever, because 
there is danger and plenty of it. We are at war and our enemies would 
like to see the Americas divided. You will find on page 48 a letter from 
a Story Parader in Bolivia which will tell you something about how 
they try to do this. But what you want to remember is that most of the 
boys and girls south of the Rio Grande are a good bit like you. They 
love to play and eat and, sometimes, work. You will find two good 
stories about them in the magazine this month. 

When I read this to Oscar the Seal, he said, “When do you talk 
about me?” 

“About you? What have you got to do with it?” 

“Lots. Aren’t I broadcasting to South America in Spanish and Portu- 
guese on April 23 over Columbia Broadcasting System? And, of course, 
in English for Canada and the United States? And if all of us have fun 
together, isn’t that a good way to be friends?” 

Between you and me, Oscar was right, but I did not want him to get 
too pleased with himself; so I gave him a shove into the pool. He was 
peeved and stayed under water quite a while. When he came up, I said 
to him, “Fun is fun, Oscar, and has its place, but it will not win the 
war, What are you doing about that?” 

“Mr. Zabriski buys Defense Stamps and I paste them in the book.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“I tried saving paper but I got it wet and they wouldn’t take it at all.” 

“Others can do that better, Oscar, but you and I could do something 
special. Have you courage?” 

“T don’t know. What does it look like?” 

“Never mind. You can swim and dive and do as you are told.” 

“Maybe,” said Oscar. “But who’s going to tell me?” 

“It might be the U. S. Navy and, again, it might be the Coast Guard. 























I have figured it all out, Oscar. They turned me down as an air raid 
warden because I walk slow on land. You and I will be submarine war- 
dens. In our spare time we will scout outside New York harbor and 
down the Jersey coast for enemy submarines.” 

So now if you find me a little slow answering your letters sometimes, 
you will understand that I am busy with war work, But then I expect 
you are, too. Some Story Paraders write that they are knitting, others 
are collecting paper and tin like Victor; and I know all of you are 
taking good care of anything you have made of metal or rubber or 
wool, because the army needs these materials. That means we should 
use as little as possible and make our old things do. 

Sometimes a great chance comes for us to do something special for 
our country. There is a good story of how such a chance came to some 
Norwegian children in the book, Snow Treasure, by Marie McSwigan. 

This is a true story. Some boys and girls in Norway did carry 
millions of dollars worth of gold strapped on their sleds from a secret 
place in the hills to the shore where a ship was waiting. They carried it 
right past German sentries who thought they were just coasting and 
playing. Then the money was loaded on the ship and brought to Amer- 
ica for safe keeping. Of course, the names of the children in this book 
are not their real names, because it would be dangerous to let the Ger- 
mans in Norway know these, but such a thing did happen. And it 
makes a fine adventure story of our own times. 

Another book dealing with adventure today is Coast Guarp To 
GREENLAND by Anne Molloy. Greg’s father is captain of a Coast Guard 
cutter, but Greg has lived most of his ten years in Kansas with his 
grandmother. When word comes that his father wants him to go along 
on a voyage to Greenland, Greg has doubts about whether he will make 
a good sailor. But he goes, of course. He sees the sea and Greenland, 
comes to know and like the people of Greenland, acquires an Eskimo 
husky puppy and has many adventures. But best of all is what he finds 
out about himself. Peter Penguin, c/o Story Parape, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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GOLD MINE IN THE SKY 


By Henry Lione, WILiiAMs 
Illustrated by Jon Nielsen 


Part ONE 


Tue soy with the yellow hair and freckles sat on a box in the 
yard. He had a broomstick between his knees, and a pair of old 
goggles hung over his nose. Behind him, the cottage door 
opened and his sixteen-year-old brother, Jim, came out. 

“Hello, Eric,” he said. “What are you doing?” 

“Flying,” the boy answered, pushing the stick forward a 
little. He made a roaring sound: “Rrrrrrr! I’m in a power dive.” 

His brother laughed. “Pretty good,” he acknowledged. “But 
where’s your rudder bar?” 

“Wheeeee!” cried the young aviator, pulling back on the 
stick. “I’m zooming.” He leaned back, and suddenly the box 
tilted. Clutching wildly at the air, he fell to the grass with a 
bump. 

“Whoosh!” roared his brother. ““You’ve crashed.” 

Eric got up, rubbing his legs where the box had scraped them. 

“Come on in,” said Jim. “It’s getting dark and dinner’s nearly 
ready. Besides, Uncle Walt will be home any minute.” 

Reluctantly Eric dragged his box off the grass plot and pushed 
it under the back steps. He sometimes wished Jim weren’t so 
bossy. ““Where’s Mrs. Mayberry?” he asked. 
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“Cooking dinner, of course,” said Jim impatiently. “And 
this is her early night. You’d better wash your face. If you 
aren’t ready on time, you don’t eat at all!” 

Eric needed no further persuasion. He dashed up the stairs, 
two at a time. 

“Look out the window and see if you can see Uncle Walter 
coming down the road,” Jim shouted after him. The older boy 
went into the kitchen. A plump, motherly woman was bending 
over the stove. 

“Can I help you, Mrs. Mayberry?” he asked. 

“No, thanks,” she said, without turning. “The table’s laid 
and the steak’s almost done.” 

“I guess Uncle Walter will be right along,” Jim reassured 
her. “He only had one flying lesson to give this afternoon.” 

“He’s not doing so good, I hear, since they opened the air- 
port at Lonsdale,” said the woman. “Everybody’s moved over 
there but him. Poor young feller.” She sniffled sympathetically. 
“Didn’t do him any good when that young man he was teach- 
ing got hurt. And they say he lost quite a bit when the place 
was robbed. Aye, aye,” she sighed, “he sure has had his share of 
trouble.” 1 

Jim was saved from answering 
by the sound of running feet 
upstairs. Eric was hanging over 
the banister. “Jim!” he shouted. 
“Come, quick!” ‘There was alarm 
in his voice. 

His brother darted into the 
hall. “What’s the matter?” he 
yelled, bounding up the stairs. j 

“Look!” Eric said breathlessly, ~ 
pointing out the window. 

Jim looked. Down toward the 
old flying field a cloud of black 
smoke was billowing into the sky. 

“The hangar!” Jim gasped. 


He ran quickly from the room 
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and down the stairs. Eric ran after him, pulling his shirt on over 
his head. Jim snatched his bicycle out of the shed and Eric 
jumped on to the step. Wabbling violently, they set off down 
the road. 

Before they reached the flying field, the Lonsdale fire siren 
was wailing but it would be many minutes before the volunteer 
firemen arrived. 

In front of the hangar, Jim flung himself off the bike, leaving 
Eric to take care of himself. The blaze, he could see, was con- 
fined for the moment to the oil storage shed at one end of the 
hangar. Clouds of smoke were rolling over the concrete apron, 
and for a moment he could not see his uncle. Acting on a wild 
hunch, Jim darted through the smoke to the end hangar door. 
His uncle was there, struggling to raise the massive iron shutter. 

“Good boy,” said the airman. “It’s stuck. Yank that rope out 
of the chain while I lift.” 

Jim jerked the rope and it came out with a snap that sent him 
over on his back. The door rolled smoothly up. 

“Quick!” said his uncle. “Give a hand. Got to get the Stinson 
out before the works blow up!” From outside came the roaring 
of flames. 

Darting toward the rear of the hangar, they ducked to snatch 
the chocks from the landing wheels of the plane. But they were 
already gone. Through the haze of smoke they could see a small 
figure tugging at the tail wheel dolly. “Eric!” shouted Uncle 
Walter, but the boy did not seem to hear. Jim, knowing what 
was wanted of him, took his place behind the far wing and 
began to push. Slowly the ship swung around and began to 
roll toward the door. Gasping and choking, Jim pushed with 
all his might. 

Suddenly they were in the open air beyond the billowing 
smoke. Near by a fire bell was clanging as the smoke-eaters 
roared up. The airship rolled to a stop. Jim looked under the 
fuselage for his uncle and his brother. He could see neither of 
them. With a clutch of fear at his heart, he dashed back into the 
smoke-filled hangar. 

He almost collided with his uncle who was staggering toward 
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FROM THE HANGAR CAME A MUFFLED EXPLOSION 


the opening with Eric in his arms. “He’s all right,” the airman 
gasped. “Just got a shot of smoke.” Then the ambulance men 
relieved him of his burden. 

Together, Jim and his uncle collapsed on the grass. From the 
hangar came the muffled roar of an explosion. 

“There goes the Ryan trainer,” the aviator murmured 
chokily. “I guess this washes up the flying-school business. I’d 
better get a job as a truck driver.” 

Jim looked at his uncle in alarm. He had never heard him 
talk like that before. It frightened him. 
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“I guess it isn’t as bad as all that,” he said in what he hoped 
was a cheerful voice. “We still have the Stinson and you can get 
back into charter flying.” 

“I hope you're right,” his uncle answered, lying still on the 
grass, his eyes closed. Suddenly he sat up. “By Golly,” he said. 
“I wonder how Eric’s coming along. Let’s go and see.” 

But there was no need of that. Eric was coming toward them 
with the ambulance doctor in tow. 

“Well, how’s the hero?” cried Uncle Walt, trying to assume 
his usual jovial tones. “You know, doctor,” he said. “I do be- 
lieve Eric would have saved the Stinson all by himself if Jim and 
I hadn’t come along. I guess he’s a born aviator. A good flier’s 
like a good horseman—he always thinks of his mount first!” 

“Let’s go home,” said Eric, who was not paying much atten- 
tion. “Mrs. Mayberry’s going to be awful mad. Besides I’m 
hungry, too!” 

Early next morning the three of them set out to inspect the 
damage. The wooden hangar was a total loss, and so was most 
of the equipment. Uncle Walt had left the Stinson in a friend’s 
hangar at the Lonsdale airport. They walked over there now 
to check the condition of the ship. 

“I put a bid in on a charter contract last week,” said Uncle 
Walt as they went along. “Somewhere in Texas. Should be 
hearing from that any day now.” Jim said nothing. He knew 
how important it was for his uncle to find something to do soon. 

Eric was not so concerned. He called Uncle Walter’s atten- 
tion to the airport clock. “Look!” he said. “Twelve o’clock.” 

“T get it,” the airman grinned. “You're hungry again. Let’s go 
over to the restaurant, then. I could do with a bite myself.” 

Jim trailed after them, still deep in thought. Everybody said 
Uncle Walt could make an airplane sit up and beg. He and Eric 
had both been up with him when he stunted. Eric had made up 
his mind he was going to be a pilot some day; he had absolutely 
no fear. But Jim was not so keen about it. He would sooner 
design airplanes than fly them. He went up, too, but was always 
uncomfortable and a little bit afraid, though he wouldn’t let his 
uncle know that for the world. He could see why Eric wasn’t 
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afraid. The kid didn’t know enough to fear anything, he thought. 
As for himself, he knew quite a lot about airplanes—how they 
were made and all that stuff. And that is why he was worried 
when he was up in one. 

He could hear every little sound the engine made; he could 
picture the pistons flying up and down at 2000 feet a minute. 
It was hard to realize that anything could withstand that terrific 
stress. All the while the ship was bumping along in the rough 
air, he could imagine the wing spars being wrenched this way 
and that. Every moment he expected them to buckle and snap. 
All this spoiled his pleasure in flying. But, still, he flew when- 
ever the opportunity arose. He was afraid, yet he knew he 
should not be. He kept his fear to himself and if his uncle had 
his suspicions he never let Jim know it. 

Several days later, the boys were cycling over to the Lons- 
dale airport, where Uncle Walter was busy working on the 
Stinson. 

“We've got to do something,” said Jim. “About Uncle Walt, 
I mean.” 





“T THINK I'LL RUN AWAY,” SAID ERIC 
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“T know,” said Eric. 
“He can’t afford to start a new business at Lonsdale,” said 
Jim. “He wanted to send me to college so I could get to be an 


airplane designer,” he went on, “but I guess I’d better forget 
that.” 


“T think I'll run away,” said Eric. 

Jim was so startled at this remark that he almost fell off his 
bicycle. “Don’t be silly, Worrywart,” he chided. “What good 
would that do?” 

“Well, he wouldn’t have the expense of feeding me,” Eric 
argued. 

“That’s just fine,” snapped his brother. “He’d be so worried 
about you, he wouldn’t even be able to work. And he’d spend 
money he hasn’t got in looking for you. Talk sense.” 

Eric sighed. “I never thought of that,” he said. 

They found Uncle Walter busy in the cabin of his ship. He 
climbed down to meet them. “Hello,” he called, grinning from 
ear to ear. [hey could see he was excited. As he came up he put 
on a serious look and pretended to be quite casual. “Guess 
what,” he said. 

“I know,” Jim answered. “You got the Texas contract.” 

The airman laughed. “Better than that,” he replied. “I’ve got 
a gold mine!” 

It was the boys’ turn to become excited. 

““Wheeee!” exclaimed Eric. 

“A gold mine?” echoed Jim. His face lit up. “That means 
you're rich! Gee! Now we can go south and you can start up 
in a business of your own!” 

“Hey, wait a minute,” said his uncle, laughing. “Don’t jump 
at conclusions. We may have a gold mine, but that doesn’t mean 
we have any gold.” 

“Where did you get it? What’s it worth?” asked Jim. “Tell 
us all about it! Quick!” 

“Now, now, one thing at a time,” said Uncle Walter. “Let’s 
sit on this bench over here and I'll tell you the whole story.” 

“You see it’s this way,” he began, after they were settled. 
“Some years ago I staked a prospector friend to enough money 
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to get his mine going. His name was Dan Deacon, and the mine 
was in a ghost town called Gopher Gulch. He had abandoned it 
some years before. He thought it would be worth working 
again when the price of gold went up.” 

“What’s a ghost town, Uncle Walt,” Eric interrupted. “Do 
you mean they have ghosts?” 

“In a way,” said Uncle Walter. “Years ago these towns were 
built in the gold mining areas. When all the gold had been dug 
up everybody went away, so there was nothing left but the 
shacks they used to live in. They call them ghost towns, I guess, 
because nobody but a ghost could live in them.” 

“Gee, that’s exciting,” said Eric. “I'd like to see one!” 

“Well, you may,” his uncle replied. “When my friend died a 
few weeks ago he left the mine to me—or at least half of it. It 
seems he had a partner—which is lucky for me because I 
wouldn’t know what to do with it. The lawyer wrote me about 
it and, incidentally, sent me the money my friend owed me. 
He says Deacon made a comfortable living out of it, and if it 
had some modern equipment it might make more. Anyway, 
there it is. I suppose the next thing to do is to go and look it 
over.” 

“Where is the mine, Uncle Walt,” Jim asked curiously. 

“In Canada. Somewhere in the Kamloops district, south of 
the Fraser River. I reckon we can make it in about three days. 
I’m tuning up the Stinson so’s we can get started. You’d better 
look over your things and see what you want to take. And keep 
down the weight. It all costs gasoline, and we have to hop over 
the Rockies. Now, run along. See you later!” With that he 
went back to the ship. 

Jim gave a whistle. “Maybe our troubles are over at last,” he 
grinned. 


(This is Part ONE of a three-part 
story. To be continued next month.) 
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THE WITCH-KING 
AND THE VOLCANO 


By Ricuarp C. GIL 
Illustrated by William O'Brian 


Sumaco is a great extinct volcano which stands by itself, quite 
apart from the other mountains, in the far jungles north of the 
Napo river in Eastern Ecuador. Its fires are dead now, but 
once—when Manga’s people first came to the Napo country— 
they were alive. In those days Sumaco spouted flames, and sent 
huge clouds of smoke and ashes all over the land. 

That was a very long time ago, just about the time the Beings 
who rule the jungle made all the rivers run in one direction. In 
those days, there was a witch-king who ruled over all the lesser 
witchmen of the Napo country, and who was very wicked. 
During the daytime, he was bad enough; but as soon as night 
fell, he could change himself into a great jaguar . . . and then he 
was even worse. He committed one crime after another, and for 
many years all the gentle Napo Indians were afraid even to 
mention his name. 

Finally, after the wicked witch-king had terrorized the jun- 
gles for many, many years, he committed too many crimes even 
for the patient and long-suffering Indians. I don’t know (and 
Manga didn’t remember) which of his many evil deeds it was 
that made the Indians get together and decide to do away with 
him . . . unless it was when he turned into a jaguar just in order 
to eat the few cattle which the Indians had brought all the way 
down from the high Andes to their own forests. 
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But, whatever it was, all the Napo people decided that it was 
high time he was put where he could do no more harm to any 
one. Accordingly, they labored for weeks and weeks and finally 
built a huge corral, cunningly woven of extra-heavy bamboo 
trunks, high up on the volcano Sumaco. The corral was in the 
form of a large V, and its narrow rear part led directly into the 
crater which, in those days, had an edge as regular as a tea cup. 

Then for weeks and weeks more, the Indians chased the 
witch-king here and there through the jungle, but always get- 
ting nearer and nearer to Sumaco. They chased him back and 
forth across the rivers, up and down the jungle trails, until at 
last—always keeping him moving just ahead of them—they 
forced him to climb the volcano itself and enter the corral. By 
that time he was running so hard, taking steps which were a 
whole village long, that he couldn’t stop until he had gone right 
through the corral and fallen down into the deep, yawning 
crater. 





THE INDIANS CHASED THE WITCH-KING 
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As soon as they saw that their scheme had worked, the In- 
dians, of course, were very happy. They all told each other how 
clever they had been to think about making the corral, and 
what hard work it had been to chase the witch-king into it, and 
how—now that he was all safe and sound—it was time that they 
returned to their homes and got out their three sizes of drums in 
order to be able to have a dance and celebrate their victory. 
And that is exactly what they did. They danced, as Indians will, 
for two whole weeks without really stopping . . . except once 
when they heard a strange noise overhead. It sounded like heavy 
thunder. But since the sky was clear, they knew it couldn’t be 
thunder and paid no more attention to it. Besides, they heard it 
only the one time. It was a whole month afterward before they 
found out what it was, and what had happened. 

The witch-king, just as soon as he had stopped falling down 
the crater (which was just about the time the Indians were con- 
gratulating themselves), got very angry. And the more he 
thought over the way he had been trapped, the angrier he got. 
After a while (about the time the Indians were in the middle of 
their dance) he got so angry that he commenced to growl and 
blow and shake the whole mountain. Finally, he growled and 
growled and blew and blew .. . until he blew the top of the 
volcano right off. That was the noise the Indians heard when 
they were dancing. 

The top of Sumaco sailed through the air for as far as a swift 
Indian runner could go in a whole moon of traveling . . . which 
was why a month went by before the Indians found out what 
had happened. It landed, upside down, far away on the Napo 
river. 

And, if you are ever on the Napo, you can see it at any time 
. . a small island, saw-toothed on top where it had once fitted 
into the jagged peak of Sumaco. Nowadays, it is called Terrere 
by the Napo Indians who tell the legend about it. And when 
they tell you about it, they will also tell you that the wicked 
witch-king is still in the heart of the volcano, but that he has 
long since died. That is because the volcano itself is cold and 
dead and has been extinct these many years. 
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IN HONOR OF 
A GAUCHO 


By 


KATHERINE G. PoLLock 


Illustrated by 
“aul Brown 


“Ae!” Charqui Moreira 
exclaimed in horror. 

She’d been feeling so 
good this morning, she had 
suddenly decided to do a backward somersault, beside the char- 
coal stove in the patio. And she’d landed on top of their precious 
sipper, the bombilla. 

Charqui picked up the flattened tin sipper, with the tiny sieve 
on the end. The sieve came apart in her hand. 

“Aiee!” she exclaimed again, her heart beginning to pound. 
The sipper and the little gourd were the two things the family 
couldn’t do without, no matter how poor they were. Without 
the sipper, they would have to do without their maté, a tea they 
drank daily, along with millions of other South Americans. 

What would her father say? Charqui wondered anxiously. 
He was in their one-room home behind her, waiting to make his 
breakfast of tea and dry bread before going off to sell onions on 
the streets of Buenos Aires. 

Not knowing what else to do, Charqui poured boiling water 
onto the powdered maté leaves in the little gourd. Some of the 
water splashed the hem of her too-long dress and dripped to her 
bare feet. She hopped about a little, hardly noticing the burn- 
ing, she was so worried. Her straight black pigtail, furry-look- 
ing from sleeping on it, trembled a little as she turned and 
entered the house. 
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“The bombilla?” her father demanded when Charqui handed 
him the steaming gourd. Without a word, Charqui took her 
hand from behind her back and showed the broken pieces. 

“Dios!” Charqui’s little brother, Angel, groaned in his hoarse 
voice. 

Charqui steeled herself for what was coming. Any one of the 
other fathers or mothers on the patio would have handed out a 
quick slap, or worse, at the sight of the ruined bombilla. And the 
Moreiras were the poorest of all. Charqui knew that her father 
anxiously watched every penny, hoping some day to save a little 
ahead so he could go look for work in the country again. He 
was really a Gaucho, an Argentinian cowboy, and hated the 
city. 

But nothing happened. 

Charqui felt a lump of gratitude rise in her throat. “I—I was 
playing and fell on it,” she admitted, hanging her head. 

“Well, perhaps by next week we can scrape together enough 
centavos for another.” 

Sefior Moreira sighed. He ate his piece of bread dry. Then 
picking up the heavy ropes of onions and garlic from beside the 
door, he hung them over his shoulders. And without another 
word, he went off, in his worn soft Gaucho boots, to tramp 
from door to door. 

Charqui felt terrible. Her father’s one other meal—tonight— 
would be only meat, which she roasted for him on the glowing 
charcoal. This was what Sefior Moreira had eaten when he’d 
herded cattle on the pampas; just fresh meat. But with it, he’d 
had his maté, quarts of it every day. The tea was a medicine and 
a tonic, as well as a food. 

Her father just couldn’t do without his maté, Charqui 
thought unhappily. It was so dreary to go out to work with only 
dry bread inside you. Besides, if he had to do without maté for 
very long, he’d get sick. 

“Tve got to get another bombilla somehow!” Charqui 
thought fiercely. And when she remembered how kind her 
father had been about her breaking the sipper, she began to 
choke up. 
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“Yes! go ahead, sit here and cry like a baby!” she told her- 
self disgustedly. “That’s all you’re good for. And for breaking 
things.” 

Angry at herself now, Charqui stepped into the house and got 
her canvas shoes from under the bed. The rope sole of the right 
one, she saw, was beginning to ravel. But no matter, she slipped 
them both on her feet and grabbed the comb. 

One, two, three! She’d undone her untidy pigtail, and combed 
it hard—to make it hurt—and then braided it up again tight. 
Then out she shot, into the blazing sun of the patio, now swarm- 
ing with children, and started toward the street. 

“Charqui! Charqui! Where are you going?” Her little 
brother, Angel, left one of the ring games and came puffing 
after her. He was so fat he was almost round. 

“You stay here!”” she commanded. Charqui never had to 
worry about Angel, no matter how long she stayed away. He’d 
never starve. Whenever Angel smelled something good cook- 
ing on the charcoal stoves of their neighbors, especially mine- 
stroni soup, which he loved, he’d go up to the woman and say 
politely, “Sefiora, is there something there for a man to taste?” 





HER FATHER WAS A GAUCHO 
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It always made the women laugh to see this little round boy, 
who had a funny deep hoarse voice, act so dignified. 

“You do honor to my cooking, sefior,” the women would 
laugh, and pretend to treat him like a man. But they also gave 
him a bowlful to taste. Everybody fed Angel, so Charqui never 
worried about leaving him. 

But today she couldn’t make him go back to his game. Finally 
she told him he’d have to go back, because she was going out to 
earn money to buy a new bombilla for their father. Instead of 
turning back, he only grew more stubborn. 

“I am the man,” he wheezed, in his deep voice. “I will earn 
the money.” 

Their father was always telling Angel stories of his life as a 
Gaucho, and since all the Moreiras as far back as their father 
knew had been cowboys, Angel already thought of himself as a 
Gaucho, full-grown. 

“All right,” Charqui finally gave in. She combed his shiny 
black hair with her fingers, and they left the patio. 

It was a blazing hot day in January. Charqui felt bad enough 
about herself, but she began to worry about poor Angel, who 
was only six. Being so fat, he began to drip. The perspiration 
made clean tracks down his dusty, bulging cheeks. His hair 
matted together at his forehead, and he wheezed as he walked. 
But he stubbornly refused to go back home. Angel adored his 
father. He’d have trudged the streets of Buenos Aires till he 
dropped to get him a bombilla. 

Every time she got a chance, Charqui went around to the 
back doors and asked for work. She asked a woman whether 
she could please do some sweeping for her. She offered to peel 
vegetables, to scrub, and to take care of a baby she heard howl- 
ing. (This only made the mother angry.) But everywhere she 
stopped, the women said, “Sorry,” they didn’t need any help. 

And then as they started to cross a very wide street, they 
were nearly run over. The driver put on the brakes hard, and 
almost came down off the truck he was so mad. “Where do you 
think you’re strolling!” he yelled at them, and gave them a good 
scolding. 
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“Si, sefor,” Charqui agreed politely to everything, when the 
man finally stopped for breath. “We were very careless.” 

“Si, sefior,’” Angel repeated solemnly. The man looked hard 
at him. People always stared the first time they heard Angel’s 
deep voice coming out of such a small chubby body. 

The truck driver pushed his hat forward and scratched the 
back of his head. Finally he grinned. “Well—here—listen. I’m 
on my way to the freight yards to get another load. I’ll be com- 
ing back past here in about an hour. Like a ride?” 

“Oh, yes!” Angel burst out eagerly. 

Is there work there? At the freight yards?” Charqui ques- 
tioned. 

“Work!” the man repeated disgustedly. “There’s nothing 
but work!” 

“Thank you, sefior. We'd love a ride. Thank you a thou- 
sand times!” Charqui told him gratefully. And giving Angel a 
boost, she hopped up onto the seat beside him. 

Mm! it was nice sitting down, and under a roof. Charqui 
slipped off her rope-soled sandals and wriggled her toes. 
Delicious! 

At the freight yards, Charqui stared in amazement at all the 
mix-up. Trucks were racing in all directions and, at some places, 
trying to squeeze through narrow lanes left by other trucks. 
Men were everywhere, jumping up and down off the box-cars 
and trucks, carrying things on their shoulders off the freight 
cars, groaning and talking, laughing and shouting. For a minute 
she felt dizzy. 

Their truck driver friend backed his truck up against an 
open freight car. And then he told Charqui and Angel they 
could get out and look around if they didn’t go too far. He’d be 
ready to leave in about half an hour. 

This was her chance to look for work, Charqui thought hope- 
fully, threading her way through the trucks. 

“Oh, look!” Angel croaked excitedly and pulled hard at 
Charqui’s hand. He would have run away if she hadn’t kept a 
tight grip on his hand. She went along with him. She couldn’t 
help it, he pulled so hard. 
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“Oh, no wonder Angel was excited!” Charqui smiled to her- 
self. Angel had caught sight of some men unloading horses. 
Next to his father, Angel loved horses. Well, that was normal 
for a cowboy. Puffing and panting, they reached the car of 
horses. 

“Aiee!” Angel caught his breath, and tearing his hand loose 
from Charqui’s he started toward a beautiful prancing chestnut 
that was being led down an incline from the box-car. The man 
leading the horse walked backward, obviously afraid he’d be 
kicked. 

But Angel made straight for the horse, holding his hand out 
as though to a friend. He did this to every cart-horse, or any 
other horse he met on the street. 

“Hey, you!” one of the other workers shouted. He grabbed 
Angel’s arm and pulled him back roughly. “Get a little closer 
and that beast will make mincemeat of you.” 

“Mincemeat out of a meat ball,” one of the other men 
shouted. And they all began to laugh. 

“Not me!” Angel said angrily. “He wouldn’t hurt me! [’m 
a Gaucho,” he announced in his deep voice. 

At this all the men exploded with laughter. 

“And I suppose you came along to break-in a few wild horses 
for us?” one of the men asked, turning to Charqui. 

“No, sefior,” she said meekly. “I—I came to get some work.” 

“What did I tell you!” he shouted gleefully. “Hey, 
Eduardo,” he shouted to the man gingerly keeping out of the 
way of the chestnut’s flying hoofs, “don’t be such a sissy. These 
daring cowboys make him behave by saying ‘nice pussy’ to 
him.” 

“So you want a job?” one of the men, with the sleeves torn 
out of his shirt, demanded of Charqui. “And how much are 
you—” But he didn’t finish. “Dios!” he exclaimed. He was so 
startled he jumped and turned toward the box-car. Everybody 
did. 

A rearing black horse had suddenly appeared in the opening. 
He had a halter around his neck, with the rope hanging loose, 
and his dark body glistened with sweat. 
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“AFRAID?” ONE OF THE MEN ASKED 
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A man carrying a long stick warily crept around the horse 
and came hurrying down the ramp. When he got to the ground, 
he began shaking the stick. 

At this the horse started rearing again and kicked at the 
opening of the box-car with his front hoofs. The wood began 
to splinter, and a whole board broke off and fell to the ground. 

“Look out! Watch him!” the man who'd been teasing Char- 
qui shouted. “You shouldn’t have hit him, Pablo. It’s the Major’s 
Victory. This Victory’s been treated like a baby all his life. 
Watch him!” 

But Victory evidently had no intention of leaving the car. 
He finally dropped down on all four feet, and just stood, 
trembling a little. 

While they all watched, Angel came forward and stood look- 
ing at this beautiful steed as though he were in a trance, a dark 
smile of bliss on his face. 

“Look, Pablo, your life is saved!” one of the men said to the 
man holding the stick. “You can go home to your family all in 
one piece. The Gaucho will lead that fire-eater down!” 

The men burst into guffaws at this. Angel didn’t even hear 
them, which only made them laugh the louder. 

“No,” the man without sleeves shouted gleefully, as though 
he’d just got an idea. “The she-Gaucho! She wanted a job. Here’s 
your chance to earn a peso,” he told Charqui. A whole peso— 
if you lead that jumpy baby to the ground.” 

Suddenly all the eyes were turned on Charqui. The horse, too, 
seemed to be listening. He was breathing more evenly now. 

“A peso!” thought Charqui. Often her father didn’t earn that 
much in a whole day of selling. After all, the horse had been 
beaten, perhaps for the first time in his life; and he was probably 
frightened at being in a strange place. Her father used to break 
young horses for the saddle faster and easier than any other 
Gaucho on Don Carlos’ ranch. Half the trick, he said, was to 
remember that the animal was scared. 

And this was not an unbroken horse. He was somebody’s 
riding horse—somebody who had been good to him. Maybe if 
she were careful not to scare him, he wouldn’t start kicking 
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again. But when Charqui remembered the way those vicious 
hoofs had splintered the side of the box-car, she changed her 
mind again. She wouldn’t dare! 

“Afraid?” one of the men teased. 

For some reason this made Charqui remember her father, 
how kind he’d been when she broke the bombilla. He was out 
now, tramping the blazing streets, probably faint with the heat 
and from having missed his heartening maté. 

“All right,” Charqui said boldly, and hoped they couldn’t 
see how her knees were trembling. 

For a second the men stood dumb-founded. And then they 
laughed a little, but not so heartily. They began to look at her 
now with respect. 

“You mean,” one man demanded, “you’d go up there and 
lead that mean looking animal down the ramp?” 

“He’s not mean looking. He’s a beauty!” Charqui returned. 

Another man whistled in admiration. 

“No. Me! I'll do it,” Angel wheezed out. 

Now the men burst out laughing again, but Angel was not to 
be put off. As Charqui turned, with a sinking heart, to go to- 
ward the box-car, Angel grabbed hold of her skirt and began 
to yell. 

“T’m the man. I should do it!” he shouted. 

One of the men, laughing, grabbed hold of little round Angel 
and held him back. 

“No! No!” he screamed, and began to sob and kick. “She’s 
only a girl. I’m the Gaucho!” 

Meanwhile Charqui was making her way toward the horse, 
not very fast. Her stomach felt as though it had completely 
fallen out, and a thin sweat of anguish formed on her upper lip, 
but she went steadily forward. 

“Tt’ll be over in a minute,” she kept telling herself. “A minute 

.. just a minute... .” 

“What’s going on here?” a new voice broke in, loudly. 
“Grab that kid, quick!” it commanded. 

Now Charqui began to run. Just a minute ago, she’d been 
afraid to lead the horse down. But now that her chance to earn 
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that peso was slipping from her, she found she couldn’t bear to 
go home empty-handed. She didn’t want to watch her father 
eating just dry bread again. 

Soon all the men had surrounded her, holding her back, while 
the man with no sleeves explained to the newcomer, whom he 
called Don Jorge, that they had no intention of letting Charqui 
get as far as the horse. They had just been testing her nerve. 

“She’s got courage, that one!” one of the men said admir- 
ingly. He patted Charqui on the back, while the sleeveless one 
secretly slipped a paper peso into her hand. 

Don Jorge was still angry. “Every time I turn my back for a 
few minutes, you begin cutting up like a gang of children. Now, 
get busy!” he shouted. “Do you think we have all week to un- 
load one—Awk!” he gulped and pointed toward the box-car. 

There was Angel, inside the car, lovingly patting the fiery 
horse’s face and talking to him as though he were another little 
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boy. The horse seemed as lovingly to be reaching his head 
down to Angel. Then while the men stood spell-bound, little 
round Angel took hold of the broken rope and led his new 
friend down the ramp. 

Don Jorge came forward to take the rope himself. “Thanks, 
amigo,” he said to Angel. It seemed to Charqui her brother grew 
an inch at the man-to-man way Don Jorge called him buddy. 

“Was nothing,” Angel told him happily, and turned to go. 
“Oh—I forgot,” he added, turning back. “The peso.” And he 
held out his hand. 

“What peso?” Don Jorge asked. 

Charqui waved and waved at her brother, trying to make him 
see the money in her hand, but Don Jorge was standing between 
them. 

Angel was solemnly explaining, in his deep hoarse voice, that 
his father was a Gaucho, too, and that he had come out to earn 
money to replace the broken bombilla. He didn’t mention that 
it had been his sister’s idea. Finally Charqui got where she could 
give him a poke, and showed him the peso. 

“Oh, uh—never mind,” Angel told Don Jorge, and turned 
again to leave. 

But Don Jorge now had an idea of his own. He grinned. He 
took Angel and Charqui in his car to a dark little shop that 
smelled of dust and unaired clothes, and told the shuffling old 
man there that he wanted to see that silver bombilla again. 

The old man was gone quite a while. Then he came back, 
polishing something with a smelly oiled rag. Finally he held up 
the bombilla, beautifully carved all down the stem and over the 
sieve part. It shone like moonlight, Charqui thought respect- 
fully, like the huge silver spurs their father had had to sell after 
they came to live in the city. 

“This once belonged to one of the boldest Gauchos that ever 
rode the pampas,” Don Jorge told Angel. “I think it only fitting 
that another stout-hearted Gaucho should own it.” And he 
handed it to Angel. “With my compliments.” 

Angel didn’t say a word. He just held the bombilla very care- 
fully and grinned all over his small round face. 
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ANTICS ON THE LINE 


By Marcaret Brush DwicHt 


Our clothes are washed all clean and white. 
They’re lying in a pile. 

They’re very wet and very still, 

But just you wait a while. 


The minute they are on the line 
Held down with wooden pegs, 
You ought to see what happens 
To my pajama legs. 


They dance and twist and turn around, 
Then puff out big and fat; 

I’m sure that when I have them on 
They do not look like that! 


~ The pillow cases flip and flap, 
The stockings make me laugh. 









I am afraid the big wild sheets Pn’ “e 
_ Will tear themselves in half. S. ss 
os Shy. . | <0 i 
EOL} Now mother’s coming for the clothes. \) 
apes Too bad to spoil their fun! 
rs vs I’m sure they’d like another day 


m! Ws To play in wind and sun. 
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THE SECRET STAIRCASE 


By Me ticent Humason LEE 


Illustrated by Katharine Knight 


Stowzy Pancho left his little blue house on the hilltop in this 
village of Mexico. He carried three square tiles on his head— 
the last tiles his father had made before he was killed a week ago 
in a street accident. The tiles were bound together by a strong 
rope. He held up one hand to keep them steady. In his white 
homespun jacket and trousers, he swung down the narrow trail 
to the market far below. 

His mother stood in the yellow-trimmed doorway and waved 
good-by to him. 

“Vaya Usted con Dios!” she called. “God be with you.” 

Down the trail Pancho trudged with his burden. The burden 
was heavy, but his heart was heavier still. When he had sold 
these last three tiles, what could he do for his widowed mother? 
It would take him a long time to learn to make good tiles like 
those of his father. The red clay was on the bank near the little 
blue house, the brick kiln for firing the tiles was in back of the 
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house, but some years and patience must come before he could 
make tiles good enough to sell. And in the meantime. . . . 
“What shall I do? What shall I do?” whispered the song of 
his bare brown feet on the earth. “What shall I do in the mean- 
time?” 
Down, down to the market he trudged—down between little 
twisty streets and houses of rainbow colors, and gardens behind 


mud-brick walls, and pigs and goats and dogs in the alleys. 
Down, down. 
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Many Indians passed him on the way to market, calling out a 
cheery “Adids!” They were not so poor as he, and they felt 
sorry for him, and their greetings were as merry as they could 
make them. A buxom Indian woman with long braids swinging 
trotted past him with a basket of fresh eggs on her head, and 
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an old woman with a turkey tucked under her arm brushed so 
close to him that the turkey feathers tickled his cheek. A strong 
man with a homemade ladder on his back, and an old man with 
a net of squashes hurried by, and so on. 

Nobody but Pancho had just three last tiles. 

Now Pancho came into the village park. Trees with sun- 
splashed leaves lined the walks, a bright, foaming fountain 
shone in the center where Indian women were filling water jars, 
and children were sitting on the fountain’s rim stringing queer 
seeds that had fallen from the trees. Everywhere were chuck- 
lings and laughter and merry calls. Every one had a happy heart 
but Pancho. 

“What shall I do? What shall I do? What shall I do in the 
meantime?” he thought. 

He pattered along the tile walks of the park to a long cobbled 
road that led downhill to the market. At the foot of the road 
near the market was a little pink church with a tower, and from 
the belfry of the tower jangled cheery bells. Streams of Indians 
were trotting down the street with their wares, and some of 
them were passing into the church to rest and pray. 

Indians were coming from all the villages around Pancho’s 
village, for it was the big Saturday market day. Indians came 
from the hot country with armadillos to cook for supper, 
bouquets of orchids, baskets of bananas, pineapples, papayas. 
Indians came from the mountains with warm wool blankets in 
natural color, or dyed scarlet and green, with designs such as 
only Indians can make. Indians came from the middle lands 
with sacks of corn. 

Nobody but Pancho came with just three tiles. 

Pancho reached the busy market at the foot of the street and 
pushed his way into the crowd. Soon he found a sunny seat on 
a mud-brick wall where he could watch the venders and buyers, 
or over his shoulder see the cattle and sheep and baby calves 
and pigs and oxen for sale in the outdoor pen. 

A great feeling of loneliness swept over Pancho as he watched 
the crowd. What could he take to market the next day and the 
next day and the next day? 
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“What shall I do? What shall I do? What shall I do in the 
meantime?” 

Then, while he was looking at two black goats butting each 
other in the pen, he heard some one calling to him in Spanish, 
“Boy! You have just what I want! Three tiles in the right size.” 

Like all village Indians, Pancho knew Spanish. He turned 
quickly, hopped down from the wall, and faced an old lady. 
She wore a rusty black scarf around her head, and a long, black, 
crinkly dress with a white, patched collar and a small gold 
brooch, and her shabby shoes were square-toed. 

“Good day, sefiora!” said the boy, politely, making a neat 
bow such as his mother had taught him. “Do you wish to buy 
the tiles?” 

Soon a bargain was made, for Mexicans always bargain before 
buying, and the three tiles belonged to the old lady. 

“I will give you three more centavos for carrying them home 
for me,” she said. “Come!” And she led the way up the hill. 

Pancho was very much surprised when she turned into an old 
street which had once been one of the finest streets. Walls of 
mellow, creamy white rose up on either side, with barred win- 
dows and carved doors tucked into them. Spanish nobles had 


lived there in the days when Mex- 
eet 


ND ico was a Spanish colony. 

l S— The old lady took a rusty key 
from the folds of her faded skirt 
and opened a small carved door. 
A knocker in the shape of a pig 
hung from the door. She led the 
way into a cobbled passage which 
—— pierced the thick walls of the 
Sy house. She rustled down a long 

tiled gallery which lined one of 
| the four sides of a patio where 












































brighthollyhocksand four o’clocks 
and Job’s tears were blooming. 
She vanished into a doorway far 


beyond. 
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Pancho peeked into the rooms he passed as he followed her. 
They were almost bare. Only a few pieces of rude, homemade 
furniture were scattered among them. He followed the sefiora 
into the last room. It was a curious room. The ceiling was gone, 
letting in the blue sky, black buzzards perched on cracked walls, 
and a heap of tiles lay in one corner on the bare ground. 

“Earthquake,” explained the lady in black. 

“Si, sefiora. Yes, sefiora,” said Pancho, who thought nothing 
of earthquakes. “Where shall I put the tiles, sefiora?” 

“On the other tiles in the corner,” said she. 

Pancho carefully laid down his tiles. He felt sorry for the 
old lady. She would have much work to do to restore this room, 
and she seemed poor. 

“May I help you lay down the tiles again?” he asked. He 
knew how to lay tiles even if he didn’t know how to make them. 

“You may help me today,” said she, “but I can use you no 
longer.” 

Pancho guessed that she didn’t have enough centavos to pay 
him for more than one day’s work. He would give her a good 
start. He imagined that she was renting this cracked old house 
for a few centavos a week. 

He began scraping the earth with a shovel which he found in 
one corner. The old lady left him and rustled down the gallery. 
Soon he could smell pink beans cooking. The smell of the good 
beans made him hungry. 

He smoothed out the earth in 
one corner of the room. He laid 
one tile—his own. He laid an- 
other tile—his own. He laid a 
third tile—his own. Then he 
found that the earth was not 
quite smooth enough for a 
fourth tile. The earth was very 
hard at this spot. He seized a 
pick which he found in the 
corner where the shovel had 


been. He picked the ground 
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with it, and suddenly the earth fell away into a cavity below, 
and at the same time he felt the cold air rushing into his face. 
He peered down into the hole he had made and found a tiny 
stone staircase, leading down into the darkness! 

His heart jumped. His mother had told him about secret stair- 
cases in the old Spanish houses. She had been a serving maid in 
an old house once. He made the hole a little wider and crept 
through it. He began slipping and sliding down the worn steps 
of the staircase into the dark and dampness beyond. 

At the foot of the staircase he found a small, wooden jewel 
box with a fancy iron lock. The lock was rusty and gave away 
at his touch. He pushed back the rounded lid of the box. A long 
string of something that looked like the Job’s tears in the garden 
leaped to this sight. Soft, cloud-colored pearls! 

He pulled them out of the box. They shone in his hands from 
the light that fell into the opening above. Pearls! A fortune, he 
knew, for his mother had told him stories about pearls. 

Then a secret look stole over Pancho’s face. He peered up- 
ward. No one was in sight. He heard no one. No one would 
know. The pearls belonged to him! He had found them. The 
old lady didn’t own the house—he felt sure of that. She was 
renting it for a few centavos a week. Perhaps the owner was a 
German rancher who lived on a coffee ranch in the mountains, 
or a Swiss rancher who lived on a pineapple ranch in the low- 
lands, or a Spaniard who lived in Spain. The owner would be 
rich. He would not need the pearls. And the old lady would 
never know. They didn’t belong to her, anyway. 

He tucked the string of pearls into the pocket of his jacket. 
He closed the lid of the old, worn, jewel box. He started creep- 
ing up the stairs. 

Then, suddenly, the words of his mother as she waved good- 
by floated down the staircase to him. 

“God be with you!” 

He stopped. He became the same Pancho again, the same 
Indian boy who had taken his last three tiles to market. He ran 
down the stairs, tucked the pearls into the box, closed the lid, 
and ran up into the sunlight. 
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“Sefiora! Sefiora!” he cried, darting into the kitchen where 
the fragrance of the pink beans met his nose. “I have found 
something. Come, quick! Please!” 











The sefiora followed him back into the little room, wiping 
her hands on her apron. “What is it? What is it, boy?” she 
cried, and then her face grew pale. “Is it... .” 

The boy pointed down the secret staircase. “Pearls in the 
little chest!” he said. 

“Madre de Dios! Mother of God!” cried the old lady. “They 
are the pearls of my grandmother. She hid them somewhere in 
this house when bandits came a long time ago, and then she died 
of a bad heart, and nobody knew where they were.” 

“But I thought. ...” began Pancho. 

“Ah, my young friend,” said the old lady, not scolding him 
for opening the box, “I know what you thought—that I was a 
poor old woman renting this house for a few centavos a week. 
The fortunes in my family have been lost for years but I am 
Sefiora Teresa Ramirez de Espinosa, and I am the only one of 
my family that is left. The pearls belong to me. Now I can re- 
store my house to its early beauty, and you will be the boy who 
guards my house from bandits.” (Little did she know how 
nearly he had become a bandit himself! ) 
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“A thousand thanks, sefiora,” said Pancho politely, “but my 
mother is a widow, for my father was killed a week ago in an 
accident, and she needs me at home. Besides, I am going to fol- 
low my father’s trade. He made tiles for a living and I am going 
to make tiles, too. My grandfather made tiles, and my great- 
grandfather made tiles, and other grandfathers before that.” 

“But,” said the old lady, “what will you do in the meantime?” 

(What shall I do? What shall I do? What shall I do in the 
meantime? ) 

Then the Sefiora Teresa Ramirez de Espinosa smiled and said, 
“Give me your hand, boy, and we shall go down the secret 
staircase together. If the pearls are really there, I will give you 
one to help you and your mother while you are learning your 
trade. You deserve it for finding them. I will take it to Mexico 
City and sell it for you, for the jeweler knows me well and will 
ask no questions. Come! And let us hope the beans do not burn 
while we are down there, for they are all we have for dinner!” 





Tue Prickty Porcupine 


THIS PORCUPINE HAS AN ITCH RIGHT IN THE MIDDLE OF 
HIS BACK, BUT IF HE SCRATCHES HE’LL HURT HIS FOOT ON 
HIS OWN PRICKLEs! 
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Father gets in lots of trouble 
when he tries housekeeping 





HOME WITH THE MUMPS 


By Eart Marvin Rusu 
Illustrated by Pelagie Doane 


Eveanor Osporn was eight and, of course, she went to school. 
One afternoon she came home with her report card and the 
mumps. Eleanor’s report card was very good, but her mumps 
were very bad. 

“TI never heard of such a thing,” said Mr. Osborn that even- 
ing. “When I went to school we learned to read and write and 
add and distract. We never learned how to get the mumps.” 

Eleanor didn’t think this was very funny, but she smiled 
politely. And that made her cheeks hurt so much that she had 
to cry right afterward. 

“Never you mind,” said Mr. Osborn. “I’m sure you'll get the 
very best mumps in your class.” 

This time Eleanor didn’t have to smile politely, because only 
her nose was sticking out of the steaming hot towel Mrs. 
Osborn was using to soothe the mumps. But when her whole 
face was out in the open again she looked indignantly at the 
twins. 

“You just wait till you get em,” she said crossly. “Then you 
won’t stand around grinning at people.” 

“Aw, we won’t get the old mumps,” said Ted and Tad, who 
were four and a half. Because they were twins, they were al- 
ways twice as sure of things as their big sister. 

But this time they were wrong. One morning, about a week 
after Eleanor had got well and gone back to school, the twins 
were drinking their orange juice. Suddenly they looked at each 
other and began to cry. 

“Oh, dear,” said Mrs. Osborn, “they’ve taken the mumps at 
last.” 
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Sure enough, they had. By evening their cheeks were larger 
and their eyes were smaller than they had ever been before. And 
because they were twins, they were twice as cross as Eleanor 
had been. Mrs. Osborn tucked them in Mr. Osborn’s bed down- 
stairs so they would be handy when she had to get up in the 
night to give them cold drinks of milk and to put steaming hot 
towels on their cheeks. 





THE TWINS WERE TWICE AS CROSS AS ELEANOR 


“That is a good idea,” said Mr. Osborn when he came home 
from the office. “I have always wanted to sleep on the sofa.” 

But on the very first night, Mr. Osborn found that he was 
much too long for the sofa. He had to sleep with his head 
cocked up on one arm and his feet perched up on the other. 
Next morning he was so stiff that he walked around for an hour 
in a sort of curved position, as though he were trying to see 
whether he had got his shoes on the wrong feet. 

On the second night Mr. Osborn thought of a better plan. He 
went upstairs to the nursery and placed the twins’ cribs end- 
to-end. Then he stuck his legs through the railings and he slept 
in one crib, while his legs slept in the other. When he woke up 
next morning, Eleanor was propped on an elbow staring at him 
with eyes as big as hard-boiled eggs. They started laughing at 
the same time, and they kept on laughing until Mrs. Osborn 
came upstairs to see what was the matter. Then she had to 
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laugh, too, but not so long, because she was tired and sleepy 
from getting up so many times during the night for cold milk 
and hot towels. 

After about ten days and nights of this, the twins felt so 
much better that they were crosser than ever. They couldn’t 
think of anything except the good things they hadn’t been able 
to eat. But some of the things they thought of were too sour or 
too sweet and made them cry again. 

One morning Mr. Osborn came downstairs and stuck his 
head in at the bedroom door. “How are Mumsy and the mumps 
this morning?” he asked. 

Ted and Tad sat up and grinned in a crooked sort of way, 
but Mrs. Osborn was so sleepy that she couldn’t get her eyes 
more than half open. “You gallop upstairs,” said Mr. Osborn, 
“and get in Eleanor’s bed and sleep all day. I’m going to stay 
home from the office and take care of these wild Indians.” 

At that Mrs. Osborn’s eyes flew wide open. “But they’re 
hungry every hour,” she protested. “And they’re always want- 
ing something.” 

“Tl take care of everything,” said Mr. Osborn. “I am sure it 
will be much easier than working all day long in an office.” 





MR. OSBORN WAS TOO LONG FOR THE SOFA 
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So Mrs. Osborn galloped upstairs and got into Eleanor’s bed 
and fell asleep instantly. 

“How about some oatmeal porridge for breakfast?” asked 
Mr. Osborn, rolling up the sleeves of his pajamas. 

“Without much sugar,” said Ted. 

“Sugar hurts,” said Tad. 

Mr. Osborn placed some oatmeal to cook on the electric 
range and went upstairs to dress. He hadn’t quite finished when 
Eleanor began calling up from the kitchen. 

“Daddy! Daddy! Something’s boiling over.” 

He hurried downstairs with only one shoe on and found the 
porridge frothing over the sides of the boiler. It was sizzling in 
the electric coils and making a terrible smoke and smell. Mr. 
Osborn opened the kitchen windows. Then he covered the 
burner with a cake tin, which made the stove look almost as neat 
as before. 

“Your oatmeal is different from Mumsy’s,” said Ted ten 
minutes later. 

“See, Daddy,” cried Tad, “I can drink it out of the bowl.” 

“Could we have the gold fish in our bed while you’re making 
the cocoa?” asked Ted. “Could we, Daddy? We haven’t seen 
Mike and Minerva for a long time.” 

Mr. Osborn placed the goldfish bow] carefully between them 
and went back to the kitchen. He was just starting the cocoa 
when there came an outcry from the bedroom. “Quick, Daddy! 
Mike and Minerva!” 

Mr. Osborn rushed in again and found the bow] upset in the 
bed and the goldfish flopping wildly about among the blankets. 
He captured them and dropped them in the pan of milk he was 
carrying. Then, running about in a terrible hurry, he refilled 
the bowl and transferred Mike and Minerva back into the 
water. After that he turned the mattress dry side up and re- 
turned to the kitchen. 

Eleanor was still stirring her soupy porridge thoughtfully. 

“T think something’s burning,” she said. 

It was the broiler full of toast that Mr. Osborn had been mak- 
ing for his own breakfast. He tossed the charred mess out at the 
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MR. OSBORN DID A FEROCIOUS WAR DANCE 


back door and burned his finger on the rack. Eleanor rubbed 
some salve on the burned finger and wrapped it up in about two 
yards of gauze bandage. Then she tied a beautiful double bow. 

“I'd better stay home from school today and help you, 
Daddy,” said Eleanor. 

By this time the percolator had been boiling for so long that 
only five drops of very black coffee came out of the spout. So 
Mr. Osborn had bread and marmalade and cocoa for breakfast. 
It was only after he had finished that he remembered making 
the cocoa from the milk in which Mike and Minerva had been 
swimming. But, of course, it was too late then. 

Right away the twins were hungry again, just as Mrs. Osborn 
had said. Mr. Osborn gave them some crackers and milk and 
then had to shake the sheets and blankets to get the crumbs out 
of the bed. The floor sounded fearfully crunchy. 

“Mumsy always reads to us before we take our first nap,” 
said Ted. “Will you read us that story about the two little 
Indian boys?” 
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“And will you play you are the Indian chief?” asked Tad. 

“Of course, I will. I’ve always wanted to be an Indian chief.” 

So Ted fitted the Indian headdress with the feathers on Mr. 
Osborn, and Tad asked for the paint box and drew red stripes 
on his face. Mr. Osborn looked at himself in a mirror and felt 
very ferocious. He did a war dance that made the twins laugh 
until the mumps made them cry. But Tad upset the cup of red 
water in the bed and made a large blot so that the mattress was 
now wet on both sides. 

Presently, when Mr. Osborn had read the story of the two 
little Indian boys, the twins were fast asleep. He took off the 
feathered headdress and tiptoed back to the kitchen. 

“Suppose we bake a cake,” he said to Eleanor. “It’s very easy 
when you have a cook book.” 

“T'll do the stirring,” said Eleanor. “Won’t Mumsy be sur- 
prised?” 

Mr. Osborn started dumping things in the mixing bowl. He 
spilled so much sugar on the floor that it sounded even crunchier 
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than the bedroom. But when they got through dumping and 
mixing, the cake looked very promising. Mr. Osborn set it in 
the oven and turned on the electricity. 

“Oh dear,” said Eleanor, remembering. “You'll have to milk 
Floradora, Daddy.” 

Mr. Osborn took down the milk pail. “Come along,” he said. 
“T can milk any goat that ever wore a beard.” 

But Floradora didn’t know that. She bounded about in a 
stubborn goatish manner. Once, when she ran in a circle, Mr. 
Osborn tripped over the chain and skinned his ankle. He be- 
came quite out of breath. 

“Floradora has always been milked by a woman,” said 
Eleanor at last. ““The man said so. Maybe if you had on a dress 
and a hat, it would be better.” 

Mr. Osborn snorted and they went back to the house. 
Eleanor opened the oven door. “It looks flat, Daddy. Are you 
sure you put in enough baking powder?” 

“Baking powder? Why, I didn’t put in any. I'll just sprinkle 
it on top. I’m sure it will sink in.” 

After that was done Mr. Osborn put on one of Mrs. Osborn’s 
dresses and a hat with imitation forget-me-nots. He didn’t know 
until later that it was Mrs. Osborn’s best hat. The dress came 
way above his knees and he felt very silly. But Floradora didn’t 
mind. Two or three times she twisted her head about and took 
a mouthful of the forget-me-nots. 

The bakery man had just driven up in his truck when they 
got back to the house. He looked astonished when Mr. Osborn 
came to the door in a dress and what was left of Mrs. Osborn’s 
best hat. And with red stripes painted on his face. “Good 
morning, Madam,” he said. “We have a special on lemon cakes 
today.” 

“We're baking our own cake,” said Mr. Osborn. “Just a loaf 
of bread, please.” He lifted up the dress to get some money out 
of his trousers pocket. The bakery man looked more astonished 
than ever. 

“Daddy,” called Eleanor. “The oven’s smoking terribly.” 

Mr. Osborn dropped the loaf of bread and opened the oven 
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door. The cake was frothing over the sides of the pan just as 
the oatmeal had done, making everything very sticky. He 
dumped the cake out of the kitchen door with the charred toast 
and burned a finger on his other hand. Eleanor rubbed on some 
more salve and made another neat bandage with a hair-ribbon 
bow. 

Mr. Osborn looked at the crunchy floor and at all the pans 
that were stacked in the sink. 

“T think I had better lie down for a while,” he said. “My 
ankle is hurting where I tripped over Floradora’s chain.” 

He was lying with his eyes closed, almost asleep, when 
Eleanor came down from the bathroom and daubed iodine on 
his bruised ankle. 

“Ouch!” cried Mr. Osborn, sitting up again. “That hurts.” 

An hour later, when Mrs. Osborn came downstairs, she stared 
for a time at Mr. Osborn. He was fast asleep, with a brown 
patch of iodine on one ankle and a bandage with a hair-ribbon 
bow on a finger of each hand. 

“What in the world?” she asked. 

“Tt was Floradora and the toast and the lemon cake,” ex- 
plained Eleanor. “But I’m taking care of the twins and Daddy. 
I think he’ll be all right in the morning.” 


’D LIKE THEM BETTER 


I’d like to find a brook that didn’t babble, 

And I'd be pleased to meet a Jazy bumble bee; 

If owls would look Jess wise, I'd like them better; 
And a timid lion would quite appeal to me. 


I wish I knew a crow that flew in circles, 

Or was acquainted with a discontented cow, 

And if I met a duck that couldn’t swim 

I'd be very glad indeed to teach him how. 
—ELIzABETH Moopy 
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Illustration by Curton Ling 
from FeRNANDO CorTEZ 


ALL ABOARD 
FOR SOUTH AMERICA! 





No doubt you would all enjoy an airplane trip around South 
America, visiting modern capitals, beautiful Spanish cities, and 
ancient Inca fortresses on the west coast. Along the east coast, 
you would visit Brazil, with its ranches and cowboys, as well as 
coffee and rubber plantations. Wincs ARouND SouTH AMERICA 
by Alice Dalgliesh (Scribners. $2.50) describes the fun and 
excitement of such a trip. A companion book, half pictures, half 
text, tells about South America’s history and its heroes. ‘This is 
Tue Story oF THE OrHer America by Richard Gill and 
Helen Hoke (Houghton. $2). 

If some day you take off for South America, it will be more 
fun if you know something about the people and places you are 
going to visit. Maria Rosa tells about the carnival in Rio de 
Janeiro, when the people dress as pirates, wild Indians, and 
queens, and parade to meet jolly King Momo. Marta Rosa is 
written by Vera Kelsey and illustrated by the famous Brazilian 
painter, Portinari. (Doubleday. $2. Pub. May 5). 

The famous Mexican artist, Jean Charlot, has illustrated THE 
Boy Wuo Coutp Do Anyrtuine by Anita Brenner (Scott. 
$2.50). This is a collection of stories from Mexico about wise 
animals and foolish people, giants and devils, volcanoes and 
railroads. Some of them are funny, very funny; and some are 
magic, black magic. 

There are two new books about Chile. Rico THE YouNG 
Rancuer by Patricia Fleming (Heath. $.40) is a story of the 
upper classes, and especially of Rico’s visit to his summer home 


in the Aconcagua Valley. The author grew up in Chile and 
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writes with affection of the country and the people. You may 
already be familiar with the impetuous Sandalio and his pet calf, 
as they appeared in Story Parape last fall. Now these adven- 
tures and others have been published in the book SaNDALIo 
Goes to Town by Katherine Pollock (Scribners. $1.75). 

TupakK OF THE INCAS by Philip Means (Scribners. $2) is a 
story of Peru in the days when the Incas ruled a great empire. 
The family disgrace which shadowed Tupak’s childhood is 
overcome by his own courage and endurance. This book tells a 
great deal about old Inca customs. 

In Sky Hicu w Bottvia (Heath. $.40) Ruth Cady Adams 
tells about an Indian boy living today near Lake Titicaca, tend- 
ing llamas, fighting condors, and hunting vicunas. Pablo in 
PasLo or FLower Mountain (Nelson. $2) is a lazy boy of 
Honduras whose wish for a horse brings him adventures with 
snakes and tapirs. 

Older boys will especially enjoy Juncte Hicuway by 
Gregor Felsen (Dutton. $2) and THe Crrapet or A HUNDRED 
Stairways by Alida Malkus (Winston. $2). In the first, two 
boys just out of engineering school join a Colombian friend 
working on the Pan American highway. In the second, an 
American boy goes to Peru with his father, a mining engineer. 

The great men of Latin America have been explorers, scien- 
tists, aviators and soldiers. FERNANDO Cortez by L. Wilson 
(Nelson. $1.25) is an adaptation of old documents with much 
of the fire and gusto of the original. CorTEZ AND THE CONQUEST 
or Mexico by del Castillo (Scott. $2.50) is the same story told 
in the words of a soldier of Cortez. It contains many narrow 
escapes and brave deeds. 

In Srx Great MEN or Brazit (Heath $.40) Vera Kelsey 
writes dramatically about Santos-Dumont the aviator, Pedro the 
good emperor, Gomes the composer, and many others who 
helped to make Brazil a great nation. 

Two useful and comprehensive lists of authentic Latin 
American books are now available: 

Latin America, American Library Association, Chicago. $.25 

Our Neicueor Repustics, Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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How to Make an Easter “Bunny 






















On stiff white cardboard make 
drawings like those at the bottom 
of this page. If you want a bigger 
rabbit, make them twice as large. 
Cut out along dotted lines at a 
and b, also eye and ear opposite. 
Then cut at ¢ and d. 

Color with crayons or water 
color paints. Put touches of pink 
in the ears and grey in the 
shadows. Use bright red for the 
tongue. A white bunny usually 
has pink eyes, but you can give 
him blue if you prefer. Slip the 
ears and tongue through the holes. 
Move the handle at the bottom, 
and the bunny will roll his eyes 
and wiggle his ears and tongue. 
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Tom Puzzlewit lounged on the window seat and pushed the drawer 
of a safety match box in and out with his forefinger. The box was 
empty, which was just as well, because he frequently turned it upside 
down. Near-by, his sister Nancy was struggling with a small uneven 
piece of knitting. She was too busy to pay much attention to Tom, 
but suddenly she heard him say, “Stand up now. One—two—three!” 

He had placed the match box face down on the back of his hand. 
As he said three, it popped up on end. 

“That’s right,” Tom remarked. “You may lie down again.” 

The box obediently dropped on its face. 

“What on earth are you doing?” asked Nancy. 

“Exercising my will power,” her brother answered. “Always handy 
to be able to make things obey you, you know.” He spoke to the box 
again. “Up now, one—two—three.” And up it went. 

Nancy was fascinated. “Let me try,” she begged. 

Tom tossed her the box and she laid it on the back of her hand. Then 
she bent her fingers as Tom had done. Nothing happened. 

“You have to tell it what to do,” cried Tom. 

“Don’t be silly,” his sister retorted. “I know it’s a trick.” She flattened 
the back of her hand as much as she could. Then she clenched her fist. 
Off went the box on to the floor. 

“Tl tell you how it works,” Tom said. “Push the drawer out a tiny 
bit and pinch a little of the loose skin on your knuckles into it.” 

Nancy stretched her fingers out straight and followed his directions. 
When she closed her hand, the match box stood up. 

“It’s easy enough once you catch on to it,” she said, “like the story 
of Columbus making the boiled egg stand on end.” 

“Oh, but I can make an egg stand on end without cracking the base 
of the shell the way Columbus did,” Tom boasted. 

“How?” asked Nancy. 

“By spilling a little heap of salt on the tablecloth and setting the 
larger end of the egg in it.” 

Nancy laughed. “Let’s ask each other some riddles for a change,” 
she said. “When is an author like a king?” 
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“That must have something to do with a royalty,” answered Tom. 

Nancy shook her head. “No, it’s when he gives a title. What is the 
difference between a bee, a rooster and a lady?” 

“I can guess that,” said her brother. “Wait a minute. The bee makes 
a comb, the rooster wears one, but the lady combs her hair.” 

“Good,” cried Nancy. “When is a man in jail like a row boat?” 

“Easy! It’s when he’s waiting to be bailed out.” 

“How does a tramp start to collect flat silver?” 

Tom thought a minute. Then he said: “I give up. How does he?” 

“By picking up the forks in the road,” Nancy answered. “That’s 
my last one. Don’t you know any?” 

I’m afraid I don’t,” Tom replied. “I’ve made a crossword puzzle 
though. Here it is if you’d like to try it.” 
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ACROSS DOWN 
1. Building where government 1. Poisonous snake of India. 
is carried on. 2. Number of square feet in a 
7. Metal as it comes from surface. 


the ground. : 3. Domestic animal. 
8. Monkey. 4. Running game. 
5 
6 


9. Wager. . Opposite of close. 
10. Jewel. . Citrus fruit. 
11. Abbreviation for Royal 12. Conflicts. 
Academy. 14. Large passenger vehicle. 
13. Not any. 15. Part of verb to be. 
14. Cry of a sheep. 16. To exist. 
16. Donkey. 17. Conjunction. 


18. Last course of meal. 


(Answers to Puzzlewits will be found on page 49) 
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A DEPARTMENT f\: 


sg OUR OWN 





BY CHILDREN 


. - SS Oe ates athe gautee Vile woe . 


Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Srory Parape. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


FAIRY BALLROOM 


When the fairies go outside, 
They dance on the flowers 
To make them open wide. 
—Vanrick Bacon, age 8, and ANN Lyons, age 8 


January 6th, 1942 
Dear Story PARADE: 

I am nine years old and live in this far-away country of Bolivia with 
my Mummy and Daddy and twin brothers, Billy and Bobby, who are 
six years old. I have a little American friend here who gets Story 
ParaDE every month, and I thought I would write to you as you tell 
us to in the magazine. 

Oruro, where we live, is a very high place, 12,000 feet above the sea, 
and there are many tin mines. There are many American men here who 
are called mining engineers because they know how to get the tin out 
of the mines, and they have little girls and boys, but many of them are 
sent back to the States to school. The streets here are not wide at all, 
and right through the streets walk llamas, bunches of them, delivering 
things on their backs, but there are also many automobiles and mules. 
Our servants are called chollas, and wear very funny clothes, They 
wear very tall white straw hats which they do not like to take off. 
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Billy and Bobby think they sleep in them. They wear woolen or silk 
shawls and five or six skirts which come down a little below their knees. 
Their shawls and skirts are very bright colored, and they wear high 
laced boots with high heels. They eat very hot stuff called aji, it makes 
me choke and cry, but I think even their babies like it. They have a 
lot of babies. 

My brothers and I go to a school called the Anglo-American, which 
was just started about a year ago. Before, the only good school was 
the German one and they taught us very much about Hitler and had 
his picture in the classrooms. They used to pick out some children 
every year and send them to Germany to study there. I don’t like 
Hitler’s face at all, and my Daddy doesn’t like him at all, but some 
people here like him. There are almost forty children now in our 
school, and almost all of them come from different countries, but we 
are taught in English and Spanish. We have just finished our summer 
vacation, and started school on January sth, because summer here 
comes in the months of December, January and February, and the 
very coldest month is June. 

Perhaps some of the Srory Parape children will write to me, and 
I will write to them and tell them some Spanish words. Adiés. 

BarBARA ANN MacLean, 
Casilla Correo No. 414, 
Oruro, Bolivia, South America. 











A HOUSE IN THE COUNTRY 
—ConnlE BREIVOGEL, age 10 


ANSWERS To PuzzLewits: Across—1. capital, 7. ore, 8. ape, 9. bet, 
Io. gem, II. R. A., 13. no, 14. baa, 16. burro, 18. dessert. DowNn—1. 


cobra, 2. area, 3. pet, 4. tag, 5. open, 6. lemon, 12. wars, 14. bus, 16. be, 
17. OF. 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


A Penguin Club in Montclair, N. J., is called Story Parade because 
they write stories about many things. They paste the stories in a scrap- 
book with pictures to go with them. The club in Moline, IIL, reports 
ten members. They elected officers on February 4th with Carol Foster 
as president and Patty Brownlee as secretary. The report came from 
Margaret Parsons. 


Joseph Grisson of Ontario, Calif., sends a message to fellow penguins 
every where: — 

If you wish to speak our Penguin Code, I can tell you how we can. 
By using monkey Latin and spelling out the words. Put “ap” after 
every letter that is not a vowel. If it is a vowel, say the vowel and go 
on. If a pronoun, say the number. 

Example—cap dap zap quap—meaning cdzq 

Penguins are patriotic, and they are doing many things to help this 
country win the war. Some are knitting for soldiers, some are helping 
around the house so that their mothers will have time for defense work, 
all of them are buying Defense Savings Stamps. Here are some verses 
which show how they feel about the present situation. 


THE COWBOYS AND THE GENTLEMEN 


The cowboys and the gentlemen, 
All fight for liberty. 
They leave their ranches and their mansions 
To fight for liberty. 
—JorL SANDERS, age 11 


WIN THE WAR 


For many a gun and many a tank, 
Get a defense bond at your bank. 
Even a stamp would be just grand. 
Each cent gives Uncle Sam a hand. 
With every stamp or bond you buy, 
Your keep our bombers up in the sky. 
And even if you have some, get some more, 
To bump off Hitler and win this war. 
—Linpa MucHENHEIM, age 11¥, 
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By Dorotuy Cuitps Hocner and Nits HocNner 


All clear! Turn on the lights again 
and let’s have a salvage meeting. Look at 
Puss—that silly cat! What is she doing? 
She is collecting waste paper from ash 
cans for Uncle Sam. She’s trying to be 
patriotic. Puss means well but she is so 
ignorant. Imagine saving paper that’s 
mixed up with banana peels and coffee 
grounds! 

Pll ask Puss to join the neighborhood 
pups and learn to save paper the right way. We 
collect it before it is thrown into the alley and 
spread each sheet out flat. We tie newspapers and 
magazines neatly in separate bundles. Puss likes 
to keep her old copies of Story 
ParavE and so do I, but we save 
the envelopes with other wrapping 


























paper. When we get one hundred UME: 
pounds we sell it to the junk man oy wale 
and buy Defense Stamps. 


A hundred pounds is a lot of paper. It makes a pile about five feet 
high. But the pile grows fast when we all get together. A hundred 
pounds will pack twenty-five boxes of army shirts. Puss thinks that 
Uncle Sam packs new shirts in old paper, but we pups know that 
Uncle Sam makes waste paper into new paper boxes, These are used to 
pack shirts, ammunition, medicine for wounded soldiers, and parts 
for airplanes and tanks. Good-by! We are off to sell the 
paper we have collected. 








Buy Defense Savings Stamps 











Whoa! Here’s none other than — 


JOHNNY JUMP UP 
By Sohn Hooper and Regina Bade 


An exciting story of the “horse and buggy” 
age. Johnny, whose father owns a livery 
stable, and who loves horses, drives a span 
sixteen miles to town one day, all alone. 
Pictures in two colors. (Ages 6-8) $1.50 


The Macmillan Company New. York 











SNOW TREASURE, by Marie McSwigan 


The true story of the great courage displayed by Norwegian boys and girls who 
faced unparalleled risks during the early days of the Nazi invasion to help smuggle 
state funds out of their beloved homeland into the safe-keeping of American 
friends. A tale to thrill the hearts of all liberty loving boys and girls. (Ages 9-12) 


$2.00 
JUNGLE HIGHWAY, by Gregor Felsen 


Three young Americans meet adventure in the building of the Pan-American 
Highway. The sustained action of this absorbing story takes place against an 
authentic background charged with fascinating details of the inter-American 
diplomatic and economic planning that are rapidly bringing to completion one of 
the greatest engineering feats of the Western hemisphere. (A ges over 12) $2.00 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 300 Fourth Avenue New York City 























HARPER BOOKS 





BRER RABBIT, Stories from Uncle Remus, is Margaret Wise 
Brown’s affectionate adaptation of favorite stories by Joel 
Chandler Harris. Here are Brer Rabbit’s lively adventures— 
and Mr. Fox, Mr. Wolf, the Tar Baby. Over 35 A. B. Frost 
pictures. Ages 6 to 10. $1.50. 


THE GOLDEN SUMMER, by Leclaire Alger. About a boy 
and girl in Slovakia—the band they founded, their adventures 
on a long walking trip to a music festival, an exciting journey 
(in disguise) across Slovakia on the way to America. Many 
pictures. Ages 8 to 12. $2.00. 








ji-_- HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, New York City ——— 
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For surprises, seein and dud adventure read 
these vivid real-life stories of South America 


Tupak of the Sandalio 
Ineas : Goes to Town 
A Story of Old Peru oo by 


by Philip A. Means Katherine Pollock 


Illustrated by H. M. Herget Illustrated by Rafaello Busoni 
The exciting, true - to - fact % V/, 1] A friendly story of a country 
tale of an Inca boy—and how boy and his pet calf — you'll 


he won back his lost princehood. like Sandalio and laugh at his adven- 
With strikingly real pictures of im- tures in a colorful big city in today’s 
$ 


perial Inca life. $2.00 fascinating Chile. 
Wings Around South America 
x. by Alice Dalgliesh 


Illustrated by Katherine Milhous 


How would you like to fly around South America by airplane, and meet 
y boys and girls in many of its countries? —that’s just what you'll do in this 
_ vivid story with its beautiful sketches and water-color drawings. $2.50 


aaa At all bookstores CHARLES SCRIBNER'’S SONS - NEW YORK 
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A “Book Visit’ to South America..... 


The CITADEL 


of a Hundred Stairways 


By ALIDA MALKUS 
Illustrated by HENRY C. PITZ 


You will wish you were Tony, an 
American boy who explores the 
Andes with Titu, a Peruvian boy— 
hunting for buried treasure. Mrs. 
Malkus tells of their grand adven- 
tures in this new book and explains 
the methods the Incas used for min- 
ing gold and modern mining methods 
too. Mr. Pitz’s illustrations are full 
OF OU ude vile cu ven neees $2.00 








Published by THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Philadelphia 





More 


New World Neighbors 


Our neighbors to the north—Canada, Iceland, and Green- 
land, as well as more South American neighbors—are included 
in the eight new titles of the fascinating New World Neighbors 
series . . . Charmingly illustrated by well-known artists and 
authentic in detail, these stories give children of the United 
States an appreciative understanding of their Western 
Hemisphere neighbors. 
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*CHILDREN OF MEXICO By Dorothy Childs Hogner 
*OOTAH AND HIS PUPPY By Marie Ahnighito Peary 
LETTERS FROM GUATEMALA By Delia Goetz 


KIMBI, INDIAN OF THE JUNGLE 
By Henry Lionel Williams 


AROUND THE CARIBBEAN 
By Nora Burglon, Thelma Glazer, and E. Mark Phillips 


*“SKY HIGH IN BOLIVIA By Ruth Cady Adams 


Titles H EXPLORING THE JUNGLE 
By JoBesse McElveen Waldeck 


*RICO, THE YOUNG RANCHER 
By Patricia Crew Fleming 


THE GAUCHO’S DAUGHTER By Katherine Pollock 
*UP CANADA WAY By Helen Dickson 


RICHES OF SOUTH AMERICA 
By V. Wolfgang von Hagen 


_ *RICHES OF CENTRAL AMERICA 
By V. Wolfgang von Hagen 


BOYS OF THE ANDES 
By Alice Desmond, Alida Malkus, and Ednah Wood 


*AROUND THE YEAR IN ICELAND By Elizabeth Yates 

ALONG THE INCA HIGHWAY By Alida Malkus 

*SIX GREAT MEN OF BRAZIL By Vera Kelsey 
Listed in order of difficulty 
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c. HEATH AND COMPANY 


NEW YORE CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 








